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AMERICAN POETRY AND MUSIC. 
The following beautiful song from the pen of 
Mrs. Muzzy, of New-York, has been set to mu- 
sic by Mr. Gilfert, and sung with great effect by 
Mr. Keene, at a late Concert inthat city. Mrs. 
Muzzy was the authoress of the song lately pub- 
lished, ‘‘I left thee where I found thee love.” 


«‘ Take back, take back, thy rosy wreath, 
And bind it on some gayer brow ; 

The anxious eye that droops beneath, 
‘Would make it seem but mock’ry now. 
‘Take back thy roses, gay and fair, 

The chaplet is not meet for me! 

This pallid cheek, so bleach’d with care, 
A sad, sadcontrast offers thee. 


Take back thy gift—some lighter heart 
May prize thy wreath of blooming flowers, 
To me they but a pang impart, 

Recalling earlier, happier hours. 

‘Take back thy dewy gems again, 

While o’er my brow I see them wave ; 

It seems like decking victims slain, 

Like twining garlands o’er a grave.” _ 


EARLY DEATH. 

That “the house of mourning is better than 
the house of feasting,” is a sentiment remem- 
bered by all when the cold hand of sorrow is 
wringing the brow; but the lesson is learned at 
the death-bed, and is apt to be left at the grave. 
The voice that should speak wisdom from the 
tomb, is drowned in the closing of its portals; 
and the coffin and the monition descend alike into 
the darkness of forgetfulness. Death is always 
clad in terrors, even when it is the aged head 
that bows before him; but there is something 
peculiarly melancholy when his shaft strikes the 
young and the beautiful, and the happy. It was 
not to be expected that the ripe fruit should not 
fall, that the full ear should not be gathered into 
the garner; but not that the young and tender 
bud, opening and blossoming amid the summer 
breeze, should shrink and wither as before the 
blast of mildew. It was not to be expected, 
when the sear leaf of autumn is falling, and the 
full blown rose scattering its leaves, when the 
hoary grain is gathering to the harvest, that the 
hoary head too should not lie Jow. But when 
the arrows of the destroyers strike the young in 
their youth, and the happy amid their happiness, 
and those whom we love in the bloom of their 
loveliness; when the warm tide of our affections 
as it swells:purely up from the fountains of the 


| ficultly do we realise that those whom we loved 


are indeed but as the dust—how chilling the 
feeling that the unuttered and unutterable 
thoughts of our bosoms must seek refuge again 
in their silent sanctuary—that our affectionsthat 
rose pure as the exhalations of the river, like 
them before the chill atmosphere of death, must 
fall back upon the heart in coldness and tears ! 
Such at least are the feelings with which I 
have lately re-visited the grave ofone, rendered 
equally dear by her virtues and her sufierings.— 
It is now between two and three years since a 
young Englishman, with his sister, a beautiful 
and accomplished girl of sixteen, arrived in this 
country. Having business ‘to transact here, and 
thinking that a change of climate and sea air 
might be beneficial to her delicate health, he had 
brought her with him, and having placed her in 


jia retired and beautiful situation, he left her to 


attend his business in another part of the coun- 
try. But I soon learned that this interesting and 


beautiful female, was the victim of that disease. 


which in its desolating march sweeps so many of 
the young and the beautiful to the grave. Con- 
sumption had fastened upon her delicate frame; 
and though for a time it appeared to have been 
checked, it suddenly re-appeared with all the 
symptoms of rapid and speedy dissolution. Her 
brother was immediately sent for, but the letters 
did not reach him till it was too late. I then 
learned too that she had a lover whose anxiety 
for her health had induced him to leave his coun- 
try to follow her here, and that he was now ac- 
tually on his passage. — 

Her situation was now truly distressing; her 
brother absent, her lover not yet arrived, a stran- 
ger in a strange land, the hand of death upon her 
and conscious that it was dealing with her—yet 
never did a murmur escape her lips. I visited 
her constantly, till I thought her too ill to receive 
me, when I reluctantly discontinued my visits till 
informed that she had expressed regret at my 
absence. I immediately called to see her. She 
was sitting in a chair, her head reclining on the 
back with that unnatural but beautiful blooin so 
peculiar to the disease. Her eye kindled fora 
moment as I entered. ‘‘ This is kind,” said she. 
I approached and took the hand whose beauty 
was already wasted.into the ghastly resemblance 
ofa skeleton. ‘ This is indeed kind.”—* I feel 
a stranger in your country, but I shall soon go 
home.” I could only reply by pressing the hand 


I held—my heart was too full for utterance. “I 


do not fear death,” she continued, “ for I am in 
the hands of that merciful Providence which has 


heart, is chilled and chained in its flow, how dif- }ever been kind tome; but I feel that I could 


|is to think, to speak of home. 


meet it with more composure, under the roof, an¢ 
amid the friends of my childhood.” * ‘Those 
trees,” and she pointed to some oaks that were 
waving before the open window, “ those trees 
are beautiful, but they are not the trees of Eng- 
land—of my home.” ‘I would now give more 
to see the elms that stand before my father’s 
door, the garden over which I have so often 
played, any thing that belonged to home, even to 
the moss upon its roof, or the frost upon its win- 
dows, than for all your lakes, and cataracts, and 
mountains.” I cautioned her for speaking so 
much, fearing it would exhaust her. “Ohno! 
she replied—if ever you are a stranger, dying in 
a strange land, you will know how delightful it 
You may re- 
ceive every attention of skilful physicians and 
kind friends, but the heart will yearn for the ten- 
derness of a mother’s love—the look that soothes 
the pain which medicine cannot reach—that 
arms the affections of nature against its suller- 
ings.” ** You will then learn how different are 
the attentions we owe to motives of kindness 
and duty, from those which the heart offer, and 
the heart receives.” After a pause she conti- 
nued—“* This dying among strangers is indeed 
dying. If you could know how the heart turns 
from all the attentions they offer, to all that they 
cannot bestow—from the looks of pity that sur- 
round us, to the looks of love that are far away ; 
that have watched and wept over our cradle, but 
may not watch and weep over our tomb—+to feel 
the agony of those, who with mute and anxious 
eye will watch in vain for our return—to think 
how that eye will grow dim, and that cheek pale, 
at the thought that the conflict is indeed over, 
and the child has fallen, unshielded by a mother’s 
love—to be denied in death, the kind look of that 
only love that was unchanged and unchangeable 
through life—to feel the ties of this world drawn 
closer round the heart, at the moment they are 
to be severed forever—imagine all this, and you 
will still have but a faint idea of the feelings of a 
dying exile.” | 

The next morning I went early to visit her.— 
I found her still sitting in her chair, but evident- 
ly more weak and exhausted. The bright eye 
and unnatural bloom were still there, but her 
countenance was more sunk and hollow. She 
smiled when she saw me enter, and motioning 
me to her, told me in a voice much more feeble 
than I had before known it, that I had come to 
bid her farewell; and pointing to the sea which 
was visible from the window near which she sat, 
she added in halfa playful manner, I shall soon 
embark. 1 fee] that I have seen the sun rise for 
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- resigned to the dealings of Providence in all my 


‘ something to the general beauty of the country, 


ners. 
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the last time, and have pleased myself with the 
thought that it is the same sun that shines at 
home. I sit and watch the waters and the 
breeze, and the clouds that come from the east, 
as if they could tell me of England and those | 
love. It seems hard to our weak nature, she 
resumed, after a pause, to be summoned so early 
to leave this beautiful world, yet I regret it more 
for my friends than for myself. I desire to feel 


sufferings, and trust I can say, ‘‘-not my will but 
thine, O God, be done.”—Then giving to me a 
small packet of letters, she added, ‘“‘ you will de- 
liver this.” ‘Then drawing me nearer, and'low- 
ering her voice, she continued with some hesita- 
tion, “‘ There is one to whom my affections were 
pledged, to whom my hand should have been 
ep I fear most for him. I dare not think 

ow he will receive the tidings of my death. He 
is already on his passage to* this country, and 
will soon be here. Promise me never to part 
with this letter but into his hands.” I promised. 
** One thing more,” she added, and she showed 
me a small miniature portrait of her lover. ‘It 
was his first gift,” said she, “and I promised 
never to part with it. When I am dead.lay it 
on my heart, and let it be buried withme. He 
will visit my grave when he comes; then tell 
him that I loved himto the last. Promise this.” 
{ promised. “It is enough,” she said, “ now 
place me so that I can see the waters. He will 
come from thence; tell him that all my last 
thoughts which were not claimed by Heaven 
were on home and him.” In this situation she 
expired. 


I have since redeemed my pledge. The por- 
trait of her lover was buried with her. I visited 
her grave with him, and delivered the message 
she had dictated. But the blow was fatal to one 
already labouring under feeble health. The 
canker worm too was in his heart, and the lover 
now sleeps by the side of his mistress. 

7 [Christian Register. 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR. 


Rural Taste.-I regard the man who surrounds 
his dwelling with objects of rural taste, or who 
even plants asingle shade tree by the road side as 
a public benefactor; not merely because he adds 


and to the pleasure of those who travel through 
it, but because, also, he contributes something 
to the refinement of the general mind ;—-he im- 
proves the taste, especially of his own family and 
neighbourhood. There is a power in scenes of 
rural.beauty, to affect our social and moral feel- 
ings. A fondness for these scenes is seldom found 
wth coarseness of sentiment and rudeness of man- | 
One may judge, with confidence, of the 
taste and intelligence of a family by the external 
air of their dwelling. In my excursions in the 
country, if] passa habitation, however spacious, 
standing naked to the sun, with nothing orna- 
mental, nothing inviting, around it, I cannot help 
saying to myself, however abundant may be the 
slovenly possessions of its owner, there is no re- 
finement in that house; there is no delicate and 
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RURAL SKETCHES—No. I. 
ROSEVILLE. 


Sweet——loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheered the bab’ring swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting sumimer’s ling’ring blooms delayed. 

: GOLDSMITH. 

In one of the western valleys of Pennsylvania, 
through which a branch of the —— wanders, not 
many years since stood the cottage, or rather 
farm house of Squire Morgan. At the time of 
which we speak the valley contained about twen- 
ty tenements, to which was added a neat stone 
building, tipped with a modest spire, answering 
the two-fold purposes of a church and school- 
house. The houses were all within half a mile 
of each other, and exhibited to the eye of a tra- 
veller a prospect at once interesting and inviting. 
The western boundary of the valley was the 
dark and lofty brow of a mountain, which 
threw the shadows of evening upon the green 
sward below, long before the sun had sunk be- 
neath the horizon. The eastern side at first pre- 
sented the transparent surface of the stream, 
which meandered lucidly along among wild rose 
bushes and fragments of rocks, until lost in the 
distant exuberance of woods at either extremity. 
Beyond the stream, op the orient side, one vast 
expanse of meadows greeted the eye, some fields 
smiling under their burden of rich grain, others 
yielding sustenance to cattle, and others richly 
garnished with fruit trees, with their luscious 
‘‘sunny children” hanging profusely around 
them. To the north and south of the valley 


— 


rose the towering “ pillars of the forest,” massy 
oaks, thickly mingled together, with their more 


,pliaz* offspring filling up,the openings, anda 


thousand curling vines twining as if in fondness 
aruund them. 

This beautiful spot, of mingled hills and dales, 
trees and cottages, was dignified with the name 
of village, and as we have previously intimated, 
Roseville Valley was tlie happy title attached to 
it. ‘The reason of this title being bestowed upon 
the spot, I never to a certainty discovered ; some 
of the inhabitants declaring the original proprie- 
‘tor was named Rose, others affirming the valley 
itself, before it assumed its civilized appearance, 
was a complete bed of wild rose bushes. This 
problem, however, we leave to more curious 
casuists—it is enough for us that it bore the 
name of Roseville Valley, one which it deserved 
as well for its beautiful location as for the lovely 
flowers there nurtured. _ 

Parson Temple, the person on whom devolved 
the duties of the ministerial office at Roseville, 
was an amiable man, perfectly liberal in his prin- 
ciples, and strictly pious; plain and respectable 
in his external appearance, candid and unpreju- 
diced in his views of religion. His presence was 
always hailed with satisfaction and smiles of 
pleasure by his villagers, whether servants or 
proprietors, for the goodness of his heart and the 
purity of his life were generally known and ad- 
mired. His education had been liberal and his 
mind cultivated beyond the ordinary degrees in 
life, therefore the learning he inadvertently dis- 


kindly interchange of sentiment among its in- 
mates, and if ever they are sociable, their socia- 
blenss consists in rude and fitful loquacity.— 
Their books are few, and those ill-chosen and 
unread. But if I notice a dwelling, however 


humble, which is apparrently as snug as its owner 


has means to make it, displaying neatness and 
taste in its fences, and shades, and shrubbery, 
and flower-pots and windows,—I feel assured 
that this is the abode of refinement; this is the 
home of quiet and rational enjoyment, of intelli- 
gent and kindly intercourse. 


played (for he was unlike too many of those pe- 
dantic country preachers, who, in displaying their 
learning in pompous language, display their folly) 
in his weekly discourses, raised him not a little 
in the estimation of his untutored hearers, with- 
out making him appear ridiculous in the eyes of 
those polished by the refinements of education, 
should there be any such, as it often chanced, 
sojourning among the beauties of Roseville.— 
Parson Temple’s family consisted of himself, 
wife, an only son and daughter; these two latter 
enjoying the sweets ofeareless youth, the joyful- 
ness Of untarnished pleasure. 
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The sabbath to the inhabitants of Roseville 
was looked for as anxiously as lovers anticipate a 
coming meeting; for then the little group of 
friends might mingle together in that holy com- 
munion of converse uninfluenced by worldly con- 
cern, unmixed with the affairs of business. On 
other days when meeting, their moments would 
be preeious, their time limited, for each had his 
farm to attend to, or other incumbent duty; but 
on the sabbath, their clasped hands and smiling 
faces at once declared they met in unity of spirit 
with feelings softened and ready to receive the 
fond emanations of friendship, with nature’s ori- 
ginal warmth. Then too, 


bashful virgins side-long looks of love,” 
would be hailed with a hopeful, cheering spirit, 


by the neatly attired swain, and repaid with . 


glances beaming love, if not some token of a 
more decided character. Each could recount 
the various little incidents that had transpired 
during the past week, and be assured of the 
listener’s sympathetic. participation, whether in 
joy or sorrow. Beside these consequent plea- 
sure, that of receiving from the venerated pastor, 
those artless precepts of religion, clothed in the 
feeling and impressive language of nature, was 
not counted the least of that day’s enjoyments.— 
It was indeed a happy sight to behold that little 
flock clustering together before the church door, 
each eye sparkling with cheerfulness and plea- 


sure, each countenance beaming good will and 


fellowship. 
Service was held in the morning only, that duty 


with the weekly one of teaching the school, being © 
} as much as the precarious health of Mr. Temple 


would admit. 


The family of Squire Morgan, who was both 
judge and jury in settling any difference among 
the villagers, was composed of an only daughter, 
quite a child, besides himself, the housekeeper, a 
maid, and George, the coloured servant. The mo- 
ther of Julia, the daughter, had died whilst the 
latter was an infant, Squire Morgan at that time 
being engaged in a commercial business at Phi- 
ladelphia. The loss of his wife occasioned his 
retirement from business to Roseville, a spot 
which in his eye had many beauties and advan- 
tages over all others he had viewed, but of Squire 
Morgan and his family more may be said here- 
after. Another person, however, who was of 
considerable importance in the valley, and parti- 
cularly in his own estimation, was Timothy 
Touchall. He was an epitome of many charac- 
ters, kept a variety store, was bleeder, barber, 
postmaster, and many other professions of equal 
celebrity; a droll fellow, and @ needful appen- 
dage to the village in many emergencies. With 
Timothy resided a half insane being,in all other 
moments save those in which his fingers were 
employed touching the strings of a violin; he 
was called Blind Joe, the fidler. The other in- 
habitants were generally farmers, with their 
wives and children; each family cultivating its 
portion of ground, contented and happy with the 
competence it yielded. 


Such as has been here faintly delineated was 
Roseville when I visited the spot. Many of my 
outhful days were passed im that delightful val- 
ey; they were the happiest I ever passed, and 
now as I recal their early felicity, memory dwells 
upon the picture with doating fondness, but in 
vain wishes for their return. 
dence there gmany interesting occurrences took 
place, which, however feebly it may be, it is my 
humble intention from time to time to detail.— 
My next number will contain the incidents of a 
circumstance happening shortly after Squire Mor- 
gans removal to Roseville, and-which added an 
interesting inmate to his family. R. M. 


During my resi-. 
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nd again, and bless the memo 
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From Scott's Lives of the Novelists. 
GOLDSMITH. 


Whatever defects occur in the tenor of the 
gtory, the admirable ease and grace of the narra- 
tive, as well as the truth with which the princi- 
pal characters are designed, make the Vicar of 
Wakefield one*of the most delicious morsels of 
fictious composition on which the human mind 
was ever employed. The principal character, 
that of the simple pastor himself, with all the 
worth and excellency which ought to distinguish 
the ambassador of God to man, and yet with just 
so much of pedantry and of literary vanity as 
gerves to show that he is made of mortal mould, 
and subject to human failings, is one of the best 
and most pleasing pictures ever designed. It is, 
perhaps, impossible to place frail humanity be- 
fore us in an attitude of more simple dignity than 
the Vicar, in his character of pastor, parent, and 
of husband. His excellent helpmate, with all 
her motherly cunning and housewifely prudence, 
Joving and respecting her husband, but counter- 
plotting his wisest schemes, at the dictates of 
maternal vanity, forms an excellent counterpart. 
Both, with their children around them, their quiet 
labor and domestic happiness, compose a fireside 
picture of such a perfect kind, as, perhaps, is no 
where else equalled. It is sketched, indeed, 
from common life, and is a strong contrast to the 
exaggerated and extraordinary characters and 
incidents which are the resource of those authors, 
who, like Bayes, make it their business to ele- 
vate and surprise; but the very simplicity of this 
charming book renders the pleasure it affords 
more permanent. We read the Vicar of Wake- 
field in youth and in age.—We return to it again 
of an author 
who contrives so well to reconcile us to human 
nature. Whether we choose the pathetic and 
distressing incidents of the fire, and the scenes 
at the jail, or the lighter and humorous parts of 
the story, we find the best and truest sentiments 
enforced in the most beautiful language; and 
perhaps few characters of purer dignity have 
been described than that of the excellent pastor, 
rising above sorrow and oppression, and laborin 
to convert the felons, into whose company he ha 
been thrust by his villanous creditor.—In too 
many works of this class, the critics must apolo- 
gize for or censure particular passages in narra- 
tive, as unfit to be perused by youth or inno- 
cence. But the wreath of Goldsmith is unsul- 
lied; he wrote to exalt virtue and expose vice ; 
and he accomplished his task in a manner which 


-@ raises him to the highest rank among British au- 


thors. 

We close his volume with a sigh that such an 
author should have written so little from the 
stores of his own genius, and that he should 
have been so prematurely removed from the 
sphere of literature which he adorned. 


AN INDEX TO A LADY’S ALBUM. 

Oh. quam, formosa! cerebrum non habel—Puennrvs. 
A pretty little volume, with a pretty little cover ; : 
A frontispiece o’er which two pretty little cupids hover; 
An acrostic on the pretty little owner of the book ; 
A portrait of a pretty little shepherd with a crook ; 
Some stanzas of a pretty little authoress of fame ; 
Some others by Eugenio, a pretty little name ; 
Two pretty little similies about a pair of eyes ; 
Three pretty little eligies stuck full of pretty sighs; 


A pretty little picture of a virgin in a grove; | 


A ditto of a pretty little gentleman in love ; 
Each smiling in each other’s face as prettily as may be ; 


A pretty little tale in prose like “ Eloise” or « Granby ;” | 


A pretty little pastoral, remarkably romantic ; 


' A ditto bya youngster, who is manifestly frantic ; 


Some pretty little music, rather hard to understand ; 

A pretty little Venus, with a turtle-dove in hand ; 

Two pretty little couplets, on two pretty lips and small ; 

(Which I never yet have kiss’d, and am afraid I never 
shall ;) 

A pretty little sunset, full as red as any rose, 

With verses like the twilight, made to lull you to repose ; 

A pretty little storm, described in pretty little rhyme, 

Which, but for its absurdity, would really be sublime ; 

Four odes, as long as tailors’ bills—a poem in blank verse; 

(Exceeding blank) a fairy tale in Sapphics, which is worse; 

A pretty little Adam, and a pretty little Eve, 

(Quite a summer eve in beauty) with a posey in her sleeve; 

A pretty little story of a wild Italian bandit, 

Exceedingly affecting if one could but understand it; 

Some pretty little flowers, and some pretty little shells, 

Repainted most divinely by some pretty London belles, 

Dear reader, all those pretty little items, great and small, 

Are a pretty little lady’s, who is prettier than all. 
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THE POET'S VISION. 


Turn, child of heaven, thy rapture-lighten’d eye . 

To wisdom’s walks,—the sacred nine are nigh : 

Hark! from bright spires that gild the Delphian height, 

From streams that wander in eternal light, 

Rang’d on their hill, Harmonia’s daughters swell 

The mingling tones of horn, and harp, and shell. 

PLeasures or Hope. 

The last beams of retiring day had fled in lan- 
guid splendour from the western hills; the ze- 
phyrs were fluttering softly through the valleys, 
whilst the silvery crescent shone in pallid gran- 
deur ’mid the deep blue vault of heaven. It was 
twilight’s melancholy hour, each flower’s petals, 
and each blade of grass, were alike burnished 
with dew drops, and the shadowy foliage of the 
trees as they threw their protecting branches 
over a bower of wild and clustering flowers, in- 
spired its young occupant with feelings vague 
and imaginary. He was a youthful poet, ‘the 
last relic of a long line of ancestors, who now 
slept beneath the dust of the grave; and this 
vestage of a fallen house, though bright with the 
smile of genius, and radiant in mind with the 
golden garniture of fancy, was doomed to oppres- 
sive indigence and sorrow! Ere the gushes of 
youth were mingled with the current of man- 
hood; ere the primitive aspirings of an ardent 
and enthusiastic bosom were restrained by the 
maturing hands of reason, his sunken eye and 
hectie cheek too glaringly evidenced, that dis- 
ease would soon rend the spirit from the sub- 
stance, and waft it to those realms where the 
scorn of the proud, and the contumely of the cal- 
lous-hearted are alike unknown. He seemed 
born under a star of hopelessness, for when the 
buds of joy appeared expanding into blossoms, 
and the skies of hope unblemished with a cloud, 
a sudden blast of misfortune would nip the former 
in their promise, and blacken the latter as the 
shades of midnight, with the murky darkness of 
despair. Yet still he repined not, or his grief 
was hid in the secret sepulchre of his own bo- 
som ; but often as he held communion with his 
soul in the loneliness. of solitude, or his cares 
were steeped jn the balmy forgetfulness of slum- 
ber, his fancy would soar to imagined regions, or 
be greeted with some fairy vision. | 

He now reposed in listless tranquillity upon a 
bed of moss, within a blooming bower, dedicated 
to the Goddess of Flowers; he held his pencil in 
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when the pencil fell from his finger, and the world 
receded from his view. He was suddenly among 
the Bards of olden time, in the muse’s garden. 
The airy figure of Terpsichore held his right 
hand in hers, and asshe glanced upon his shrink- 
ing form, pointed to the temple of genius, where 
the daughters of Euronyme and her own sisters 
held communion with the unsullied spirits of the’ 
muse. The names of Homer, Virgil, Milton, 
Ossian and others, who had basked in the sun- 
light of sublimity, and threw the broad flashes of 
inspiration across the terrestrial globe, now glit- 
tered more brightly, encompassed by celestial 
laurels among the cenotaphs of the children of 
song. 

See’st thou, whispered Terpsichore, yon shin- 
ing form, rising like a pillar of fire from the pre- 
cents of the temple, and enveloped in a robe of 
orient flame? ’*Tis the form of one who contri- 
buted tothe glory of his maker; of one who ex- 
posed the dark deformity of sin, and spake witl: 
the voice of strength and admonition to the chil- 
dren of iniquity. His earth-bound course is 
finished, but his fame shall last forever; he now 
journeys towards the throne of bliss, and my- 
riads of spirits await with their harps attuned, 
the jubilee of his coming. Behold his name ad- 


| ded to the list of emancipated spirits, and circled 


with wreath of eternal laurels! “Tis Addison, 
his body has crumbled to dust, but his soul has 
flitted to the mansions of everlasting happiness. 
‘ But hark!” she continued, whilst her eyes'spar- 
kled with joy unspeakable, “the melody of a 
welcome breaks on the distance ; let’s away to the 
temple, and behold what spirit has burst asunder 
the bonds of mortal life.” She again caught the 
hand of the astonished youth and drew him tothe 
temple, It rested on pillars of coral, and its 
arched doorway was attained by a lofty ascent of 
pyramidal steps, formed of stainless ivory, of 
snowy whiteness; the interior whereof surpassed 
the most exquisite description. 'Terpsichore en- 
tered with the youth, and pointed to the thrones 
of the muses, cut from masses of coloured sapphire, 
and shining as rocks of translucent diamond ; the 
harps, violins, lutes, and unheard ofmusical instru- 
ments, joined together in choral symphonies, and 
rung forth notes thrilling with mellifluous har- 
mony. The youth gazed upon the scene of en- 
chantment, with emotions of restrainless admira- 
tion. ** Whither, my guardian, hast thou led 
me,” he exclaimed, “ do I indeed behold the 
famed beings of former ages, the immortal Te- 
rence; Tasso, Cervantes and Dryden, with a host 
of others not less eminent, or is it only an illu- 
sion that mocks my senses? Is yon beaming 
figure with a crown of laurels on his brow, and a 
smile of splendour on his countenance, the pea- 
sant bard, the immortal Burns, with the still 


} more immortal Shakspeare, and never to be for- 


gotton Goldsmith by hisside? And among yon 
group do I behold Thomson, Pope, Shenstone, 
and the unfortunate Chatterton, each with a ce- 
lestial impress upon him?” ‘“ Thus were they 
called,” responded his companion, ‘* whilst tra- 
velling through the woes of earth; and as such 
beings now, are the lavish panegyricks of man- 
kind bestowed upon their compositions. But 
list again to the second shout of welcome which 
heralds the approach of a disenthralled spirit.” 
The youth listened until the sounds melted away 
in the distance, when lo, was borne in, a candi- 
date for participation in celestial joys. The 


his hand, and, as he gazed thoughtfully upon the || muses are on their thrones, and an rial banner 


fading tints of receding day, had written,— 
Oh! where shall the children of poesy cherish 
The genius that bids them awaken the lyre? 
Say not, that it will in eternity perish, 
Or with life’s transient gleam, its bright lustre expire! — 


is waving its liquid canopy over them. Calliope 
exclaims,—‘* Who sues for admission?” ‘The 
heralds answer, “a child of Melpomene! the 
daring spirit of Byron.” Admit the haughty off- 


spring, that he may prove his claim. A thrilling 
peal of applause went echoing through the vaults 
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of the temple, and the lofty bearing of Byron en- 
tered, and threw upon the footstool of the muses 
his productions. His eye sparkled with the en- 
thusiasm of genius, yet the traces of misanthro- 
py were perceptible on his countenance; his 
glance was fraught with sublimity, and his soul 
appeared expanding through every vein, as he 
silently awaited the edict of the muses. 

They spake ina Janguage of deep solemnity, 
yet of such bewitching melody, that the youth 


’ was fascinated. Byron’s productions were scan- 


ned with scrutiny for a few moments, when the 
following sentence was pronounced : 


‘¢ Aught that’s immoral blotted thence, 
One year of fervent penitence— 

That darkling brow graced with a smile— 
Thy thoughts free from the faintest guile— 
When these thou hast, there will be giv’n 
A seat to thee in highest heav’n !” 


The proud spirit hent in homage before the 
daughters of Jupiter, and with his. emblem of 
greatness retired to the solitudes, where Ros- 
seau, Voltaire, and other clouded spirits had 
been previously doomed to more protracted pe- 
nance. The muses, with their train, then re- 
newed the festival, a thousand thousand harps 
struck forth the dulcet notes, as innumerable 
sweet, and many hued flowers threw forth their 
odours on the responding air. ‘The laughing 
Thalia then assumed her sister’s place by the side 
of thé youth, and conducted him to the shades 
of penitence, where all those authors whose 
works were tainted with infidelity, obscurity, &c. 
yetrwho were nevertheless the children ef ge- 
nlus, were busied in expunging the errors and 
iniquities from their works. ‘ All who enter 
here,” exclaimed Thalia, “ receive the adequat« 


punishment of their follies, and are not admitted }} nont she did not believe him to feel. 


tothe temple of the muses until as stainless as 
purity. Let this therefore be a lesson to your 
yet unexperienced youth.” Thalia then disap- 
peared, the youth looked around, but his eye en- 
countered only total darkness, save where the 
morning star threw its beauteous light along the 
darkened skies. He closed his eyes, but the 
vision had fleeted away, and the first glimpse of 
morning, as it broke blushing in the east, with 
the matin lays of nature’s feathery songsters, re- 
called the youth to his sense of breathing in do- 
minions beneath the sun. FREDERICK. 


Profane sweariug unfashionable.—During the 
passage of one of the elegant steam Boats which 
ply between New-York and Albany, the present 
spring, a passenger came on board from one of 


_ the intermediate places, and whether he was in- 


fluenced by the reception of diffusive stimulants, 
or prompted by an exuberance of animal spirits, 
he bounded about, and swore most roundly, de- 


_ scanting upon the fashions and news of the day, 


and accommodations of the boat, (which he ad- 
mired) in general terms, interlarding his remarks 


with many an oath. Every one knows that the 


society op board a steam-boat is quiet, and that 
the utmost urbanity and civility reigns; and that 
an interruption of that quiet interests the whole ; 
so, in this case, the pain felt by the gentlemen 


_ passengers was such as to induce them to ap- 


cat a chairman, who was a respectable mem- 
r of the society of Friends; and, the cabin pas- 
sengers, having considered the coarseness, inde- 
corum, and levity of the young man in question, 
he was, accordingly, called up, and reminded by 
the chairman, in terms of ‘great propriety and 


kindness, of his breach of the laws of God and of |} 


man, of the laws of society, and the common 


he was not on board ofa fishing smack, nor was 
he in the forecastle, but in the company of gen- 
tlemen, and was bound, by all considerations of 
honour, not to shock the feelings of those asso- 
ciated with him, by his ill-timed and profane use 
of vain and corrupt language; that, if he should 
acknowledge that he had made a blunder, in get- 
ting on board the wrong vessel, his passage 
money should be returned to him, and he be in- 
vited to join such company as might be more 
congenial to his attainments. The young man, 
stung with feelings of remorse, bowed his head 
with shame, and remained virtually speechless 
during the remainder of the voyage. 
[Black Rock Gaz. 


FROM THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 


HARRIET. 


At the age of sixteen, Harriet was accounted 
handsome. Her manners were frank, polished, 
and easy; her disposition volatile, and her con- 
versation lively and sarcastic. It may easily be 
supposed, (as she was much in company,) she 
drew around her a crowd of admirers. Among 
them was Henry—whose good sense and moral 
worth had gained for him the highest respect.— 
His penetrating judgment had discovered in Har- 
riet a fund of good qualities, which all her levity 
and coguetry did not hide. Henry sought an 
opportunity of declaring his sentiments; and 
with much respect, avowed his love, and solicited 
her hand in marriage. But the imagination of 
Harriet was so inflated by novels and play read- 
ing, that she expected her lover could do no less 
than fall down on his knees before her; and de- 
clare his passion in the most exalted strains of 
hyperbole. She determined at once to reject 
him, and so raliy him for professing an attach- 
Assuming 
an arch look, she repeated some lines of the well- 
known song: 


«“ Distracted with care, 
*¢ For Phillis the fair,” &c. 


Mortified at her refusal, and still more at the dis- 
respectful manner of the young lady, Henry beg- 
ged her pardon, apolegized for the mistaken esti- 
mate he had made of her character, and with- 
drew. 

Scarcely had her excellent, but despised suitor 
left her, ere she was joined by one of a different 
eharacter. This was William. He came, and 
showed her tickets for a ball that evening. So 
tempting an offer could not be refused; and 
without eensulting her parents, she immediately 
consented to go. Inthe gay whirl of the dance, 
conscious of her own beauty and superior grace, 
she forgot Henry. 

William was nothing more than an adventur- 
er, of specious manners, and insinuating address ; 
fond of company, and sufficiently fashionable and 
frivolous to please the volatile and unrefiectin 
Marriet. Hts aequaintance with her had been 
of short duration; and he was under the impres- 
sion that her parents were rich. Though inca- 
pable of feeling the finer and softer emotions of 
love, he determited to turn to the best aceount 
his acquaintance with Harriet. With the pre- 
tence of takmg her to a ball, he induced her to 
accompany him to the house of a minister, where 
théy were united in the bonds of matrimony. 

On their return home, Harriet, with a lively 
air, introduced William to her parents, saying, 


Papa—my husband.- Mamma—this is my dear, 


dear husband, Mr. J.” The old couple looked 
aghast—looked again—blamed their precipita- 


tion, and then, (fer what else could they do?) 
forgave them. 


claims of decency ; that, he must be assured that |} ‘ But,” cried the old man, “since you have 


|married my daughter, Mr. J. I wish to know, 


(excuse me,) sir, how you are to support her?” 

“‘ Sir—sir,” stammered the new husband, “ I 
married your daughter for love—that pure, that 
hallowed flame, that consumes all sordid consi- 
derations.” 

‘Well, sir, all that may be very, good; but can 
you live on love?” 

By no means, sir.” 

“ Then I am afraid your hallowed flame will 
soon be burnt out,” said the old man. ‘* Howev- 
er, I will not chide you; but let me ask, how and 
where are you going to live?” 

The young man cast his eyes on the ground. 

“‘] see,” cried the old man, “ you get married 
to—reflect afterwards. So not to mar your pre- 
sent happiness by sordid considerations, we will 
talk about them when your consuming love be- 
gins to abate.” : 

The young man took up his residence for some 
time with his wife’s father; and for a few months 
appeared a fond and attentivehusband. In vain 
his wife tried to find out his oceupation—he 
seemingly had none. He became less steady in 
his conduet—frequently came home much intox- 
icated—and appeared gloomy and dejected. He 
returned home one night; later than usual, and 
departed the next morning early; leaving on the 
table the following letter, explanatory of his con- 
duct and character : ) 


‘ Dear Harriet—To hide my imperfections 
from you any longer would be criminal in the 
extreme. For a long time, my only resource 
has been the gaming table, and now a run of ill 
luck (and some things I cannot explain, even to 
my wife) forces me to quit this place abruptly.— 


further, and forget, if possible, your unfortunate 
husband. J.” 


Let us now follow the fortunes of Henry, the 
first lover of Harriet. Stung with disappoint- 
ment, he left his native city, and went to settle 
in New York; where, in the course of five years, 
he established himself in business, and was fast 
rising to opulence and distinction. Heremained 
single; for the first impressions of the heart, 
with characters of his firmness and inflexibility, 
are not easily eradicated. 7 

Returning home one dark, tempestuous night, 
in the month of October—while the hail and rain, 
driven by the wind and rattling upon his umbre!- 
la, rendered the night cheerless and gloomy— 
turning the corner of a street, he saw a little: 
girl, with scarcely sufficient clothing to cover its 
delicate limbs. He cast his eyes on the child, 
she returned an imploring look, and besought 
him to come and see her mother. ‘Henry took 
her little hand, and compassionately questioned 
her ; and feeling interested in the forlorn appear- 
ance of the child, and her artless tale of wo, he 
desired to be conducted to her mother’s habita- 
tion. ‘Thechild led him through some intrica- 
cies, to a miserable shed, into which they enter- 
ed: here, m a corner, on some straw, lay the 
wretched occupant, and over her was thrown a 
piece of carpet.. By the side of her bed stood a 
chair, on which was an earthen pitcher—this 
made up all the furniture of the room. Horror- 
struck at the sight of such wretehedness, as he 
had no idea existed in our country, he stood a 
moment motionless—then rushed from the house. 
Returning almost instantly with wine and other 
refreshments, he approached the bed, and helped 
the emaciated creature toa portion. But what 
was his astonishment when he recognised, in the 
shivering object before him, the onee gay and 
beautiful Harriet! She knew his voice—gazed 
on him for a moment—then burst into a flood of 


Our marriage was an act of folly, of which, 1, 
dare say, we have both repented. Seek me no 


tears. “ O Henry, Henry!” said she, “in what 
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a situation do you find me! I little thought once, 
when surrounded with the vain and the gay, I 
should ever come to this—can you forgive me? 
I have but a short time to live!” 

“‘ Speak not so,” said Henry—“ all may yet be 
well—and you may live to—” 

‘No, Henry,” said she, “ life is ebbing fast ; 
the grave will soon end all.” 

“Alas!” said she, “ my tale is brief, but sor- 
rowful. Soon after the birth of my daughter, 
my poor parents died. I collected their little 
property, (an inconsiderable sum,) and hearing 
that my husband was in New York, I followed 
him, found him out, and earnestly besought him 
to forsake his vicious life. He promised compli- 
ance, obtained the small sum of which I was pos- 
sessed, then left me again unprotected and 
among strangers. JI endeavoured to turn to ac- 
count the trifling resources of my education, and 
might have succeeded, but my husband falling 
sick, came back to me a dying penitent. He 
lingered a long time, while we suffered all the 
afflictions of poverty and privation. At length 
he resigned his breath, finding an early tomb 
through his own indiscretions, leaving me witha 
ruined constitution, the victim of sorrow and 
hardship’s my frame was unable to bear. Driven 
from habitation to habitation, I was fain to take 
up my last abode here—and heaven has surely 
directed you hither to receive my last wish—my 
child—take her—protect her—and oh—!” She 
sunk back—Henry gently raised her up—but 
she was dead! J 

The little orphan now lives in Henry’s family. 
She sometimes visits the grave of her mother, 
but she is too young to reflect on the miseries 
that may attend an unhappy marriage. 


FROM THE VILLAGE REGISTER. 
There is a little sprightly dame, 
I'd praise her ; but she does not need it: 
Here would you have me write her name ? 
I like not all the world should read it. 


She dwells—Oh! ’tis a lovely place, 

In front are woods—waves roll behind it; 
Where, do you ask ?—I crave your grace ; 

{ like not all the world should find it. 


There is a pathway to her heart; 

*Tis plain, yet only I can show it? 
Now would you learn my simple art? 

I like not all the world should know it. 


Yet I have trod it oft and oft, 
Sweetest remembrances endear it; 
And I could speak of joys—but soft— 


I like not all the world should hear it. SIM. 


THE MARGRAVINE OF ANSPACH’S REFLECTIONS 


UPON THE GROWTH OF LUXURY. 

_ I have often reflected how much luxury has 
increased in London of late years. Down’'beds, 
soft plilows, and easy seats, are a species of lux- 
ury in which I have never indulged, because 
they tend to enervate the body, and render it 
unfit for fatigue. I always make use of hard 
mattresses, and accustom myself to the open air 
in all weather. I Jiterally knew two young la- 
dies of high quality, (sisters,) who employed a 
servant with soft hands to raise them gently out 
of bed in the morning! Nothing less than all- 
powerful vanity could make such persons submit 
to the fatigues of the toilette.” | 


A TRUE SKETCH. 

It was one of the coldest nights of the season. 
The wind blew with remorseless violence. Aunt 
Eunice was herself ill, and begged I would step 
upand see how the poor woman was. I entered 
the habitation. It was a poor shelter.—The 


1 


cer 


pale moon-beams played on the floor thro’ the 
chinks, and the wind whistled through the broken 
windows. On the bed, pale and emaciated with 
fever, lay the poor woman. In a cradle, by the 
side of a bed, wrapped in a single rug, slept an 
infant, and ina corner, over a small fire, sat a 
little boy about 5 years old.—There was no other 
being in the house—no friend to soothe her dis- 
tress—no nurse to moisten her burning lips with 
a drop of water. Poverty has few allurements; 
sickness has none; and prudery and unchiarita- 
bleness readily availed themselves of the frailties 
of the poor sufferer, to excuse their neglect. 

I stepped out to procure a loaf of bread for the 
children; I was not long gone, and on returning 
to the door, the sound of a footstep on the floor 
told me somebody was within. O it was aplea- 
sant sight! A young female friend, whose ge- 
nius is not unknown to her literary acquaintance 
—whose virtues and amiable disposition, com- 
bined with a peculiar agreeableness of manners, 
render her beloved as extensively as she is 
known, had preferred to the gay scenes of 
mirth, or the charms of a novel, a lone and unos- 
tentatious visit to the house of poverty and the 
bed of sickness! Like an angel of mercy, she 
was administering to the comfort of the poor wo- 
man and her infant. I have seen the assemblies 
of the great—I have seen woman glowing with 
beauty—arrayed in the richest attractions of 
dress, whose charms were heightened by the 
‘pride, and pomp, and circumstance,” of ele- 
gant conviviality.” A lovely woman, in such a 
scene, irresistibly commands our admiration.— 
But alone, at the bed of poverty and sickness, 
she appears more than human—TI would not be 
impious, but she seems almost divine. 


Date Trees.—Some Date Trees, planted in 
New Orleans about.7 years since, are this sea- 
son in blosson. This tree grows slowly, and it 
is said to produce in 12 years from the planting, 
but will live and bear 300 years. Besides the 
value of its fruits, mats and baskets are made of 
the leaves, ropes of the fibres, and the trunk is 
ood for building or firewood.—Its appearance 
is beautiful, elevating its trunk 30 or 40 feet 
without branches, the leaves which spring out at 
the top form a kind of capital to the pillar. 


London Female Fashions. 

The hats for the public promenades and morn- 
ing exhibitions are very beautiful; for the former, 
nothing is more admired than alarge bonnet of 
Parma-violet satin, with a stiffened ornament, 
en bateau, on one side of the crown; on the other, 
bows of satin, the same asthe hats; a full quilling 
of white tulle finishes the edge of the brim, anda 
looped string of broad, rich, violent-colored satin 
ribbon, descending as low as the sash, serves to 
confine the bonnet, which is, however, very wide 
in front. 

Dresses for home costume are often seen now 
of white muslin; and that material is almost in- 
variably used in morning dresses: the gowns 
are made high, and very handsomely trimmed 
with lace, which is even observed to compose the 
flounces on the skirt: it is, however, generally one 
broad flounce only, and surmounts a puckering 
of muslin; the sleeyes are loose, and en gigot ; 
and the body drawn behind, the bust ornamented 
with chevrons, in letting in lace of rich embroi- 
dery. Silks, chiefly gros de Naples, are tl:e fa- 
vourite materials for half dress, dinner partiés, 
and sometimes for the evening. Tulle, crape 


and gauze for the full dress party, and for the 


ball room: for the latter we find no variation 
since the last statement. 


The most admired colours are parma violet, 
lavender greys pink, spring-green, primrose, and 
UCe 


— 


No. 


The Petty Auger Bonnet—We remember 
once hearing a thin faced, vinegar visaged, 60 
year old sort of a bachelor exclaim, at finishing a 
tirade against the fairest part of the creation, 
that the outside of a Jady’s head exhausted all 
the furniture inside in devising bonnets, feathers, 
buttons, daisies and love locks for the promenade. 
We do not believe him and the appearance of 
Broadway convinces us that if the fair sex really 
set their invention at work, they would devise 
something tastier than the new petty auger bon- 
net that has come into vogue the present month. 
The nodding Leghorn is now completely banished 
from the promenade. Symptoms of this were 
appearing more than a year ago, and we may say 
that towards the close of last summer they were 
totally exiled from among us. From that time 
until the present month the head dress of the fair 
was in a state of great doubt and uncertainty.— 
Feathers were elevated one day and doused the 
next. The cottage bonnet appeared on a Mon- 
day, but before Wednesday was cast aside with 
disdain. Veils were flung on and off—baehelor’s 
buttons succeed daisies—and moss roses ousted 
bachelor’s buttons, until the fashionable milliners 
put their heads together, and made a huge im- 
portation of a dashing doll from the purlieus of 
the Palais Royale, wlio had on her head the pre- 
sent bonnet, which wise men call the petty auger 
form. About a fortnight ago, one sunshiny day, 
a few ofthese petty augers madetheir appearance 
in conjunction with the shoulder of mution sleeves, 
but yesterday they came out as thick as black 
berries in the month of August. How long the 


petty auger shape may last is very uncertain, but 


they appear to have made a prodigious spread in 
the course of the present month. Some are 
blue, others pink, afew brown, and some of them 
black. With round, full female faces they agree 
very well, but a fine forehead is sometimes hid 
if they are pulled too far forward. The pink and 
the sky blue are the prevailing colours, and a few 
roses are all that are stuck into the front. 
[Snowden’s Adv. 


A Danvy.—The freedom and independence of 
society in London, arise greatly from the non- 
intercourse and non-interference of neighbours. 
In the country your neighbour is sited to you 
like a pale of a park;. there is no escaping from 
him; he is acquainted with eveay dish which 
comes to your table, with every new dress which 
you put on, with your pursuits, your haunts, your 
difficulties, and your pleasures. Were this soin 
town, there would be no going on; but the fe- 
verse isso much the case, that a next-door neigh- 
bour’s transactions are as little known to you as 
the secrets of the Divan ; that an eccentric gen- 
tleman, an observer perhaps like myself, may 
have frequented a Coffee House for twenty years, 
without the landlord’s being informed of either 
his name or abode. 

You may be for weeks or months in the sam23 
abode, and yet only meet by accident at last. It. 
has often been so with myself. I once was next 
room lodger to an individual even whose sex I 
did not .know for a month. “Thisglodger kept 
bad hours, but otherwise had nothing telead me 
to discover that the room was inhabited;'the day 
being devoted to sleep, and the night being pass- 


ed abroad. I occasionally heard the voice of a 


male and of a female attendant; but the lodger 


spoke so low that no sound escaped through the 


partition. I understood that it (for its gender 
was as yet neuter to me,) took lessons of waltz- 
ing, and twice I heard it strum on a mandolino. 
It always took its tea in a bed, and its appetite 
must be delicate, for I once saw a braco of larks, 
and another time a sweet bread, served up for 
supper. Jts apartments were so perfumed, that 


1 I was almost suffocated each time that its door 
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was opened ; and I met its footman on the stairs 
Joaded with scents, washes, and cosmetics.— 
Empty boxes, which had contained rose, laven- 
der, and elder-flower water, were always lying 
about; andI thrice espied a pot of rouge on its 
dressing table, by the side of some false hair and 
some huile antique. ‘ A lady,” said I, “toa 
certainty.” I was resolved to get a peep at this 
mysterious thing. 

On a Sunday, about four P. M. a fair opportu- 
nity offered. It had been dressing since noon ; 
and I had heard nail brushes, hair brushes, tooth 
brushes, oils, unguents, sweet waters, paint, 
patches, and boddice, all called for, It whisper- 
ed, “* Get me a coach; I shan’t be home all 
night.” ‘The door opened ;—the dog preceded 
the fiugure;—I placed myself in a convenient 
situation:—a small round hat first presented 
itself—She’s in a riding habit, thought I—But to 
my utter confusion and amazement! a tall thin 
thing, pinched in at the middle like an hour- 
glass, its head lost in its cravat, and as stiff as a 
pikestaff, appeared. It was the semblance of a 
man. Can it be a woman in disguise? thought 
1.—But I watched it to tbe coach; and heardits 
servant say to an inquiring friend—My master 
wont be home to-day. 

Lat first considered this non-descript as unique 
in its species; but a longer residence at the Ho- 
tel procured me an opportunity of seeing many 
copies.. I was moreover told that the thing was 
quite a prototype of fashion, much received, and, 
as the*Waiter said, much looked up to by the 
young men of high style—And, added I, looked 
down upon by every man of sense, — 

{Hermit in London. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Among the mest interesting works of the kind 
that have recently appeared, may be classed 
** Six months in the West Indies in 1825.” It 
is from the pen of Mr. ConEertee, the brother 
of the eccentric but exquisite poet of the same 
name, who might have taken his stand amon 
the first writers in the English language, had he 
not been too indolent to dip his pen in his ink- 
horn. ‘The work before us is written in a very 
agreeable strain, and contains not only a fund of 
amusement, but a vast deal of information, which 
of itself would richly repay and attentive perusal. 

[ durora, 


Would it not be well to make Mr, Webster's 
new dictionary a national standard as to words, 
their meaning, othography and pronunciation? 


| 


GREEN ROOM REGISTER. 


Mr. Maywood is playing at Rochester, N. Y. 

The corner stone of the New York Theatre was laid on 
Saturday afternoon, amidst a large concourse of spectators.. 
The Mayor of the city performed the ceremony of laying it. 
Mr. Booth was playing at the Dublin Theatre, at the last 
accounts. He is warmly commended by the Dublin critics, 
particularly in the character of Othello, which he is said to 
have sustained throughout with much ability, and with 
merited applause. 

Dramatic Literature—Miss Joanna Baillie is about 
publishing auother tragedy, to be entitled The Martyr. 
Report has not wafted over to us any notion of its charac- 
ter and plot; but we may apprehend much excellence 
from the author of De Montfort. 

Mr. Millman has given to the world a new dramatic 
poem, Anna Boleyn. ‘The subject is a happy one, full of 
interest, passion and contrast. This poet has never jus- 
tified the promise of his youth. Instead of the power, 
variety, imagination and depth, which were to be expected 
from the author of Fazio, he has turned out to be declama- 
tory and feeble, though always polished and elegant. Yet 
one of the Quarterly Reviewers, not long ago, compared 
him to JMilton! The only resemblance we can trace be- 
tween them, is in the first syllable of their names. [dvo. 

The new Opera of Aladdin, which has been got up with 
so much pomp and expense at Drury Lane, has not suc- 
ceeded, The music was by Bishop, the first of English 
living composers. 

A new farce has been brought out at Covent Garden 
Theatre, called Three Deep, or all on the Wing. It met 
with success on its first night, and its announcement for a 
second representation met with applause. The principal 
character, Mr. Tantalus Twist, is personated by Mr. Jones. 


THEATRE. | 
Tims Eventne, J. H, Payne’s Tragedy of BRUTUS ; or 
the Fall of Tarquin.—Brutus, Mr. Kean. 
Os Thursday Hamlet.—Mr. Kean’s benefit and last 
appearance, will take a on Monday. 
n preparation, Shakspeare’s historical tragedy of Henry 
the Eighth; or the Fall of Cardinal Wolsey. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 21, 1826, 


Linden” is welcome. 


The lines from “ Lydia,” “ A Mother’s Love,” are very 
pretty: are they original? 


It is believed, that some of our friends who have entered 
their names on our subscription list, have not yet received 
their reguiar numbers of the ‘Aisum.’ We regret that any 


This could best be done perhaps by appointing a 
committee from each university and college, to 
examine the work, to approve or to make season- 
able corrections in it, This might be a prefer- 
pble course, though it may be accepted as a 
standard at any rate, if there are no unpardonable 
absurdities; and none are expected. [{Bos, Pal. 

Span 
gives the following notice of a work which 


has 
already been announced. | 


‘‘ Don Fernandez de Navarrete, formerly an 
officer in the navy, a director of the royal Histo- 
rical Academy of Madrid, director of the hydro- 
sags depot, and of maritime geography, has 

een employed by his catholic majesty, to collect, 
classify and publish at the expense of the state, | 
the narratives of the voyages, and discoveries 
undertaken by the Spaniards since the’end of the 
fifteenth century, that is to say, since the disco- 
very of America. M. Navarrete has drawn from 
the secret archives a number of documents, and 
among others, the inedited letters of the immor- 
tal Christopher Columbus. All the deposits have 


deen accessible to 


ish Discoveries.—The Journal des Debats 


omissions should have occurred, and can only plead in 


excuse the difficulty of arranging such a large number of 


names as we have been so promptly furnished with, (a de- 


gree of encouragement which, we take the opportunity of 
observing, has fgr exceeded the most sanguine expectations, 
and claims our grateful acknowledgments, and continued 
exertions to impart interest and value to the pages of “ THE 
Ausum.”) Our carriers walks will soon be properly regulat- 
ed, until when we shall be under the necessity of asking an 
extension of that indulgence with which we have been so 
far favoured. Such as may not yet have received their 
papers will please send their address to the office, No. 27 
Market street, where copies are reserved and measures will 


| be taken to rectify any mistakes that have occurred. 


SCHUYLKILL WATER.—That invaluable blessing, 
which confers upon our city such pre-eminent advantages, 
is about being extended to the Liberties. We are rejoiced 
at this, as our friends in those parts, who have so long been 
debarred one of the first of privileges, will hereafter be 
placed upon an equa! footing with those residing in the city. 
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selves in the Northern Liberties, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Hose Company, in order to secure, without delay, all 
the advantages which result from the introduction of this 
water. They have made considerable progress, and are 
certainly deserving of commendation for their prompt and 
enterprising spirit, which should, and doubtless will, meet 
with every encouragement from the inhabitants generally, 
for whose mutual safety and advantage it is intended. 


The reader is referred to the ‘advertisement, which will 
be found on the cover of our paper this week, of Tue 
Escriroir, or Masonic anp Atpum,” pub- 
lished by E. B. Cumin, Albany, N. Y. From what we have 
seen of this publication, we think a fair estimate ofits cha- 
racter may be derived from the prospectus; particularly to 
the masonic fraternity, it will be found a useful and inter- 
esting publication, and it will afford us pleasure to be in- 
strumental in advancing its interests in this city and vicinity. 


Since Saturday last, we have had considerable damp 
weather, with occasional showers of rain. We rejoice to 
learn that the country has extensively partaken of the 
blessing which, at this season, and, after so long and 
serious a draught, has indeed proved such. Vegetation is 
rapidly recovering from its depressed state, and has already 
assumed the flourishing aspect which is so grateful to the 
eye of the husbandman, and claims from all the expres- 
sions of a sincere and heartfelt gratitude. | 


J. Fennimore Cooper, Esq. the celebrated 
American Novelist, has been appointed Consul 
at Lyons, France. It is said Mr. Cooper will 
remain in Europe for 3 or 4 years. May success 
and happiness attend him. 


A pe of young men who recently went 
from Paris, Me. on a squirrel hunt, returned with 
game to the number of 2276. 


Adm. Sir Isaac Coffin has arrived at New York 
on a visit to his friends in Boston. 


A person in New York has offered to pledge 
$2,000 that he will construct, in one year, a ma- 


chine similar to the Automaton Chess Player of 
Mr. Maelzel. 


Full length likenesses of Mr. Randolph are 
selling in New York for 12 1-2 cents! What a 
price for a statesman! 


The wheat harvest has already commenced in 
Virginia. 

Murder.—The little town of Eynesham, near 
Oxford, was on Monday night the scene of a 
dreadful murder. An old man, named Arnott, 
who had been drinking during the day, went 
home in a state of brutal intoxication, and com- 
menced to ill treat his wife and turn his children 
out of doors. Some young men in the neigh- 
bourhood, attracted by their cries, interfered to 
protect them from his violence, when Arnott de- 
liberately took down his gun and fired at them 
through the door of the apartment. The shot 
took a fatal effect, entering the breast of a young 
man named Maby, who, exclaiming, *‘ My heart, 
my heart!” fell instantly lifeless. The old ruf- 
fian expressed himself highly gratified at the 
dreadful result, and has been committed to jail 
to take his trial for the murder. 


A man of the name of Foust, formerly of 
Reading, hung himself in Turbut township, on 
| Wednesday last. He tied the ends of his hand- 
kerchief together, put the one end under his 
chin, and thus suspended to a limb about 4 feet 
from the ground, he remained long enough to do 
the fatal deed. The cause is not known. 


_A Snake Eater.—A man in Underhill, Vt. a 
few days since, for the sum of 25 cents, swallow- 
ed the head, and a considerable portion of the 


A number of young men have already associated them- 


neck, of a large striped snake. 
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plied with vegetables this season in consequence 
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The Philadelphia market has been badly sup- | 


of the drought, but we have had ay-abundance 
compared to New York, as appears by the state- 
ments in the papers. Much credit is due to the 
horticulturalists who supply our market, for the 
excellent quality of their vegetables in general, 
and the early scason at which they are produced. 
The New York papers of Saturday state, that 
potatoes sell as high as twenty-five cents, and 
peas thirty-seven and a half cents a half peck ; 
turnips twelve to eighteen cents for a bunch of 
about six, and onions equal to twelve and a half 
cents per pound; cabbages containing three or 
four leaves, without any head, ten to fifteen 
cents, and several kinds of vegetables are enu- 
merated not to be found in market. 


Hay.—F rom the long and continued drought 
that has generally prevatled this spring, the 
crops of hay will doubtless be very small, and it 
has been stated that it is now cheaper to feed 
cattle in Pennsylvania upon wheat and rye than 
upon this article. 


To Farmers.—The late uncommon drought 
deprived you of the usual crops of oats and pota- 
toes. The late rains have renovated vegetables, 
and prepared the earth to receive seeds. ‘T'he 
writer of this, sewed oats on the lith of June, , 
seven years since, and finer oats he has not seen. 
He has no doubt if potatoes be planted imme- 
diately, they will be better than those already 
planted. 


The splendid steam boat Norfolk, intended for 
the Norfolk, Dover and Philadelphia line, moved 
out of the dock on Thursday last, and proceeded 
to Chester, which she reached in one hour and 
forty minutes at the first trial of her works. 

On Monday last, seventy-two cents were of- 
fered for one thousand bushels of oats, which the 
holder refused. 


The East India Company’s ship Countess of 
Harcourt, has arrived at Halifax with 7000 chests 
of tea. A cargo of tea has also arrived at St. 
John’s, N. F. from London. 


Strange Will.—A gentleman in Yorkshire, 
who died some time ago, left the whole of his 
property to such of his descendants only as 
should reach the height of six feet four inches. 


Two suits of breaches of promise of marriage 
was tried at Ithaca, N. Y. last week—in one a 


verdict of $500 was recovered—in the other 
250. 


Doctor Morse.—We ought to have noticed 
the death of this gentleman before. His services 
to American Geographical Literature, entitle 
him to the respectful memory of our countrymen. 
** Few men have been as industrious—few men 
as useful.” This passage in the notice of his 
decease, is a volume of praise; and it is as true 
as it is laudatory. Dr. Morse died at New-Ha- 
ven on the 9th inst. aged 64. [.M. Y. Nat. Adv. 


The steam boat General Brown arrived at St. 
Louis, from New Orleans, on the 13th of May, 
having performed the trip in seven days and'se- 
ven hours, running time. The distance is fully 
1300 miles, consequently she must have moved 
at the rate of more than six and a half miles per 
hour, against a strong current. 


A distressing accident happened in Cattawissa’ 
township. A young man of the name of Hiram 
Cleaver, descended a new well; in a very short 
time he became helpless, called for assistance, 
and a mulatto man named Samuel went down 


into the well to aid him: he tied him in a bucket, | 


but unfortunately as they were drawing him up, 
the well rope broke, and he was precipitated to 


|| spot where he had been last seen, and where his 


“forth to be appropriated to their proper uses. 


the bottom, by which he was severely injured in 


the head. Inthe mean time Sam appeared to faint l 


in the well, and before assistance could be ren- 
dered, they were both no more. 


Considerable damage was done to the crops in 
the neighborhood of Egg Harbour, New Jersey, 
by a tremendous hail storm on the 13th instant. 

A fire broke out in the woods, between Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey and Millville, on Thursday af- 
ternoon, and continued to burn rapidly until the 
following morning, when by individual exertion, 
its further progress was stopped. It issupposed 
that nearly a thousand acres of young and flour- 
ishing timber have been destroyed. 


Mrs. Wilkinson, widow of General Wilkin- 
son, is about opening a female academy in New- 
Orleans. 


Masonic Procession.—Great preparations are 
making in Germantown, by the Fraternity of 
Free and Accepted Masons, to celebrate the na- 
tivity of St. John the Baptist, by one of the most 
splendid processions which has ever been formed 
in the county of Philadelphia, and which will be 
joined by a part of the Grand Lodge and many 
subordinate lodges, and individual masons from 
the city and county, and also from Montgomery, 
Bucks and other counties. 


CHARLESTON, June 9. 

Extraordinary Circumstance.—-T he packet ship 
Saluda, Captain Jennings, bound to New York, 
crossed the bar yesterday, between 12 and 1 
o'clock, full of passengers. Shortly after the 
pilot had left the ship, and repaired on board his 
boat, a signal was made from the ship, and the 
boat again stood for her. On hailing, it was as- 
certained that a negro man had been discovered, 


concealed on board her, with papers purporting 
that he was free. Mr. Street, one of the con- 
signees, having gone down in the ship, and #vho 
was on his return to town in the boat, directed 
him to be sent immediately on board her; and a 


signal was then made for the ship to fill away.— | 


On coming on board the boat, the fellow present- 
ed his papers with much confidence to Mr. 
Street, and was directed to go forward, while 
they were examined. ‘They were taken intothe 
cabin, but had scarcely been-opened, when the 
people on deck called out that the man had 
thrown himself overboard. He was seen to rise 
once only above the surface, but, although the 
pilot boat was instantly put about, and the skiff, 
which was towing behind her, despatched to the 


hat was floating, yet before she reached the 


place, the man had disappeared, and sunk to the 
bottom. 


Pa. June 14. 

Tron Ore.—A bed of the above mentioned ore, 
Wwe are informed, has been discovered on the 
Loyalsock creek, about 12 miles from this place, 
on land belonging to Mr. John Miller. A test 
of its quality has been made, and found to answer 
the purpose for all castings. Our eyes are al- 
most daily greeted with accounts of the hidden 
treasures in our soil, and nothing is wanting to 
make us a great and flourishing nation, but suffi- 
cient emulation in our citizens to bring them 


May-Day.—The first of May is not observed. 
as a holiday, as it formerly was, by the young 
people of the villages of England. It was onee 
common for them to meet on this day on the vil- 
lage green, to form dances around a tall mast, 
thirty or forty feet high, which they decorated 
with the earliest flowers of spring, choosing on 
these occasions the loveliest maiden of their cir- 


cle to be crowned with a chaplet of flowers as 


queen of May. A few of these may poles are! 


NO. 


still to be seen on travelling along some of the 
roads, being kept: up by some neighbouring no- 
bleman or squire, who thus indulges his whim to 
preserve the primitive and rural sports of a May- 
day festival. The May poles are furnished with 
hoops or arms to support the festoons of flowers, 
which are hung upon them in such order as to 
give them the appearance of a tall cone of flow- 
ers and foliage. . 


Office of the N. York Mercantile Advertiser, June 18. 

We have been favored with Paris papers to 
the 5th of May, inclusive, brought by the Isabella 
Henderson. They contain letters from Misso- 
loughi to the 6th of April, which confirm the ac- 
counts of the repulse of the Turks on the 24th 
of March, but it does not appear to have been 
known with how much loss. One of the letters 
is from a Greek General, who names too under 
Pachas that were killed. The place was still 
invested by the Turks. The Turkish fleet had 
also been repulsed in an attempt to take posses- 
sion of a small Island and fortress in the neigh- 
borhood of Missolonghi. 

A report had reached Corfu, that the Greek 
fleet arrived at Missolonghi with supplies be- 
tween the 6th and 9th of April. 


AN OBEDIENT SOLDIER. 


A general officer commanding at Plymouth, 
some few years since, once gave strict orders to 
the sentry at the citadel, that no one except the 
General’s cow should pass over the grass.— 
While this order was in force, Lady D. called to 


visit the General’s lady, and on entering the cita- 


del, was, as usual, about to take the short cut 
across the grass, when, to her great surprise, she 
was ordered off by the sentry, who said, ‘you 
can’t pass there.’ ‘ Not pass here?’ said her la- 
dyship, ‘perhaps you don’t know who I am.'. ‘I 
neither know nor care who you are,’ said the 
soldier, ‘but I know you are not the General’s 
cow, and no one else can pass there.’ 


A Bright Boy.—An old sehcolmaster, who 
usually heard his pupils oncé a week, through 
Watt's Scripture History, and afterwards asked - 
them promiscuously such questions as suggested 
themselves to his mind, one day desired a young 
urchin to tell him who Jesse was? when the boy 
briskly replied, ‘ the flower of Dunblane.’ 


Religious Relic.—At Cologne, they shew the 
first animal that drew blood, and thereby broke 
the general peace, viz: the flea that bit Eve the 
night after her fall. It is said to be nearly as 
large as a full grown prawn. 

MARRIED, 

On Tuesday last, by the Reverend Mr. Hurly, Mr. James 
Irwin, to ANNA Maria M‘Coy, daughter of Peter Scraven- 
dyke, Esq. all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening last, at Montgomery Square, by 
the Rev. S. Smith, Mr. Joux Berine, of Doylestown town- 
ship, Bucks county, to Miss Henaierra Everton, of this 
city. 
At Kenderhook, New York, by the Rey. J. Berger, Mr. 
James Warp-r, of that place, ‘to Miss Mary S. Van Bevren, 
merchant of Philadelphia. , 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Moss, Mr. James 
H. Hat, late of Salem, (N. J.) to Miss Saran Brown, 
youngest daugh. + of William Brown, of Kensington. 

By the Rev. A Wi‘Clay, on the 20th of May last, Curis- 


ToPHEeR Tompson, of Yorkshire, (Eng.) to Miss Cuantotre . 
F aunestock, of Philadelphia. 


DIED, 
On seventh day, the 17th inst. at his residence in Upper 
Dublin township, Montgomery county, Isaac Kirx, Senior, | 

aged nearly 91 years. 

The body of Mr. Twenp te, brother of Mr. Joux 
Twepp.e, of Downingstown, who was lost overboard from 
the ship Montezuma, when coming up the Delaware an 
Wednesday evening last» was found on Saturday, on the 
Jersey shore, nearly opposite the Lazaretto. His remains 
wild be removed to Downingtown for interment. 
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OBIGINAL 


With many a flower of birth divine, 
We'll grace this little garden spot, 
Nor in it place a thought or line, 
That we would ever wish to blot. 
FOR THE ALBUM. 

« A French officer having lost the object of his warmest 
affections, caused the body to be embalmed in the most 
skilful manner. The semblance of life in sleep was re- 
stored—even the bloom of animation was preserved. The 
body was constantly kept in a glass case in his bed cham- 
ber, where it appeared as if only reposing.” 

And have'l lost thee, gentle one, 
While youth’s fresh blossoms crown’d thee, 
In the bright hour of prime thy sun 
Set in dark shades around thee ! 
Thou’st faded like a morning flower, 


That springs, blows, withers, in an hour. 


‘Thou seem’st to me, even now, 
But as in sleep reposing ; 
Thy cheek still blooms—though cold thy brow, 
Thine eyes seem near unclosing. 
At times, in breathless ecstacy, 


I pause, and think they'll turn on me! 
Those lips retain their coral hue, 
The life-blood still seems flowing, 
Thro’ the clear veins of heavenly blue ; 
Those locks with life seem glowing ; 
And each light zephyr moves them still, 
As when they trembled at thy will ! 


And as I gaze upon-thee, dear, 
With love unchanged, undying. 
I fancy oft that I still hear 
Thy pensive spirit sighing ; 
It may be, I’ve so absent grown, 
But the faint echo of my own. 


l’ye sat beside thee, hour by hour, 
At night, morn, noon and even; 
And if to‘saints is given power 
To leave their home in heaven ; 
To know our joys—to feel our pain, 
And mingle’soul and thought again. 
Thou hast been near thy lonely love, 
And to my troubled spirit, 
Breathed of that holy peace above, 
The angel bands inherit, 
Where living streams of solace rise, 
*Mid the green pastures of the skies! 
This aching breast—this burning brow, 
_ The tears which none discover, 
It soothes them—when I think that thou 
May’st thus around me hover! 
And then Ilay me down to rest, 

In slumbers with thy presence blest. 
My strength is wasting fast away ! 
And when the strife is ended, 
‘These mouldering tenements of clay 

May with the earth be blended ; 
Nor will it grieve me—I shall be 
United, ne’er to part, with thee? 
While life was thine, we were as one, 
And when thy soul departed 
I kept this form to gaze upon, 
Alone and broken hearted. - 
But when £ die—in holy trust, . 
To meet thee-—then give dust to dust ! 


LINES, TO THE 

Memory of a dear departed Friend—Miss M. A. Newport. 
Sweet friend! now slumbering on the lap of earth, 
Long will I mourn thy dear departed worth ; 
Long shall this heart its deepest fervour prove, 
And memory strew thy grave with tears of love ; 
No sorrow feigned shall e’er invade this breast, ‘ 
Through passing years by thy sweet friendship blest; 
And sooth’d so of’t ’mid various scenes of care, 
When threatening terrors veil’d it in despair : 
But now no more that hand will check the tear, 
Or those sweet accents meet my sorrowing ear; 
For hush’d in death thy gentle form must sleep, 
While o’er thy mound pale memory long shall weep. 


Yes! Mary, thou wert all that’s fair and true ; 
No guile thy kind, thy pitying bosom knew ; 
Each chaste adornment there had form’d a shrine; 
For virtue, talent, loveliness, were thine ; 
Then can I e’er forget thee, love? no! no! 
Thou sweet companion, sharer of my woe. 
Can I forget that moment lost to bliss, 

I on thy forehead sealed the parting kiss! 

No! dear one, no! thy form shall still appear, 
Through fancy perfect as 1 knew thee here ; 
As now thou art in purest radiance drest, 


On angel pinions soaring with the blest. ELLEN. 


FOR THE ALBUM. 
A DREAM. 
Ere morning’s eye, on Camden’s grove, 
Had shed her yellow-pinion’d beam, 
Upon my couch, I dreamt of love ; 
And O! it was a lovely dream. 
Methought I was a lap-dog bred, 
And educated for a pet, 
To sup new milk, or rest my head 
Upon the lap of young Anette. 
My company made mastiff’s crouch ; 
*T was still admired—’twas still caress’d ; 
And for my couch—O such a couch 
Old Jove or Juna,pever prest. 
Anette’s own knee was J'ulip’s bed ; 
But ah! how envied was the place, 
By growling whelps in college bred, 
And puppies of the snarling race. 
With other nymphs, the fair Anette 
Would braid my hair with buds and flow’rs, 


) Or chase her curly-headed pet 


Through fragrant paths of sunny bow’rs. 
One evening, in her bower alone, 
Whilst sitting in my angel’s lap, 


I heard her vent hex plaintive moan, 
* * * * * 


“Come Damon from the hills, my love, 

And spend a joyous hour with me: 

A gay pavillion in the grove, | 

These hands have arched with flow’rs for thee, 
TPve culled the golden-blossom’d purse, | 

And wrested from its native bow’rs 

The orange, by its silver spurs, 

To grace, my love, this arch of ours. 

*Twas I—“ I’m he,” I tried to speak ; 

“Pm Damon—I’m man,” but in vain; 

Anette then press’d me to her cheek, 

And sung and sigh’d for me again. 

I ducked my pate; but as I rose 

To kiss her neck of snowy hue, 

1 poked my head from out the clothes, 


Quite vex’d to find the “tale untrue.” CX C 


FOR THE ALBUM, 
A WIFE! By Seleck Osborn. 
A wire!—most precious title !—one who swears 


Rosa, {| "Fore Heaven, to partake in all your cares. 


—— 


Receives your hand, “ for better or for worse ;” 
Vows to sustain “in sickness and in health ;” 
To cherish—love—in poverty or wealth ; 

To nurse with empty or replenish’d purse. 


A wire! most odious title! when she seems 
To deem her sacred vows as empty dreams, 
And flaunting sports her finery in the streets ; 
Who loves in gaudy coquetry to roam, 
Whose dishabille, whose frowns are all at home ; 
Whose smiles, abroad, are free to all she meets. 


A wire! most lovely title! when the balm 
Of soft endearment every grief can calm, 
And physical or mental pangs can soothe; 
When, careless of all other worldly pleasure, 
Her willing hand, her noble heart’s fond treasure, 
Her husband's thorny bed of care can smoothe. 


Written by the late Princess Amelia during her iast illness. 
Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 
I talk’d and laugh’d, and danced and sung ; 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Tnought not of sorrow, care, or pain; 
Concluding, in those hours of glee, 
That all the world was made for me! 


But when the hour of trial came, 
When sickness shook my trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 
And I could laugh and sing no more ; 

_It then occurr’d, how sad ’twould be, 
Were this world only made for me! 


THE AMIABLE WIFE. 


‘The maid I shall love, must be free from disguise, 
Wear her heart on her lips, and her soul in her eyes ; 
A soul, by the precepts of virtue informed, 

And a mind by the purest benevolence warm’d : 

Her converse so varied as ever to please ; 
Unaffectedly cheerful, and polish’d with ease ; 

Her person attractive, her temper serene, 

And her wit rather brilliant and playful, than keen.” 


REBUSES. 
Beware of my first, said the augur to Cesar, 
Though the counsel was given in vain ; 
My next’s a conjunction—my fotal a treasure, 
With which reason enriches the brain. 


My first you may seek on the skin of a bear, 

Perhaps my second will pass ere you meet with it there; 
My whole you will find, if you’re much of a walker, 
You’d pass half a score in a mile and a quarter. 


Answers to those in our last. 


1. The letter U twice, is a W, 
Which together with I join’d to T, 
Will form WIT—tho’ ’tis sometimes a bubble, you 
Will find in’t sense, brilliance and glee. 


2. The cane is a prop to mankind ; 
*Tis rest that the weary require : 
The first halves of these, when combin’d, 
Show ca-re, which the prudent admire. 


3. The cardinal points are North, East, South and West : 
their initials form news. 
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